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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


oe popularity of a great deal of wartime adult education has 
led to much boosting of informal methods. Discussion Groups, 
Brains Trusts, News Rooms, have appealed to many who fight shy of 
lectures -and tutorials. But there is.a danger, while rightly praising 
these successful methods of appeal, of neglecting the consideration of 
curricula and content. It is essential that all those concerned to educate, 
whether as group leaders or lecturers, should have as clear an 
idea of their aims as of their methods. 

In this number R. D. Waller describes the subject matter of a short 
general course held for serving men and women. This journal would 
welcome articles from others who are considering the content of 
specific subjects: English teaching, History teaching, language teach- 
ing, etc., and of these subjects in relation to the purposes of all 
education. It is particularly important that the material as well as the 
technique of adult education should receive as much discussion as 
possible at a time when Local Education Authorities are faced with 
often formidable tasks of development and expansion in this field. 
Many of them will seek the advice of individuals and voluntary organ- 
izations and will be offered a wide variety of information. It would 
be helpful to all educationists if an attempt could be made to 
synthesize the principles and aims that have developed through divers 


experience. 
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Fresh Air and a View 


R. D. WALLER 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Manchester University. 


N adult education, as in other matters, we all spend a good deal 

of time in doing what we are asked to do, in doing what we must, 
because so many people think we ought to. Sometimes however, it is 
possible to reserve time, accommodation and effort for things that 
we would choose to do ourselves and think most worth doing. 
We have a residential College for H.M. Forces in Manchester, under 
our own direction, where courses are run in unbroken succession. 
Most of them are routine courses more or less required of us—leave 
courses on all sorts of subjects for U.S. and Dominion Forces, courses 
on Citizenship for W.A.A.F.s, study courses for prospective instruc- 
tors. Now and then there is a course of twelve days, non-committally 
called ‘General Education’, for Service men and women who left 
school at fourteen, of no more than average general ability and not 
marked out for training as instructors, but who quite voluntarily 
accept an opportunity to improve their minds. Here you have a 
problem of great interest, leading to far-reaching considerations. How 
can those twelve days best be spent with profit to the students and to 
the community? The question is important now at the opening of the 
Release Period Education Scheme. Any satisfactory answers to it 
will be valuable later on when we have to provide for similar groups 
in the People’s Colleges. 

There are some purists in adult education who think you should 
always provide what the consumer wants, and never what you think 
he ought to want. In practice, however, even these theorists tie him 
down to a time-honoured list of subjects of which he has only the 
haziest idea, unless he is a practised hand. It has at any rate been 
decided that he ought to want one of them. It is difficult for anybody 
to want anything without knowing something about it before hand, 
and it should be possible to present people with matters of which 
they would never have thought, without incurring the charge of 
dictatorial imposition. Everything depends on the spirit in which it 
is done. 
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It would be quite easy to give the students a pleasant and profitable 
time by teaching them simple crafts, or play production, or music, 
or many other enjoyable pursuits. And perhaps it would be wise to 
be content with a modest purpose that could certainly be achieved, 
and not to attempt untried and difficult enterprises where success is 
uncertain. A residential course on any subject, if conducted by friendly 
and competent people, is a rousing experience to men and women 
who experience such a thing for the first time. Yet for many it may 
be the last time also, and at best such opportunities are so rare that it 
seems a pity not to attempt something of fundamental value, worth 
remembering as a mental point of reference, something of centrally 
educational significance and connected consequently with everything 
that can ever seriously engage the mind. 

When I first contemplated a course of “General Education’ some 
time ago, I thought it should perhaps be based on the use of English, 
spoken and written, and that for subject matter one should use some 
simple history, geography, and elementary science. A scheme was 
drawn up but there was no chance of trying it—exigencies of the 
Service carried off the students. Something similar was tried, however, 
in the Liverpool Region, in courses lasting a fortnight, which have 
been so successful that ten of them have been run in a consecutive 
series. Courses of this sort cover a good deal of ground—ground 
perhaps of too many different kinds. In spite of their proved success, 
it might perhaps be said that they lack organic unity. This might 
indeed be said of many more exalted courses in Adult Education, and 
is always a point worth considering; but in short intensive courses 
unity is very important, and a coherent theme binding the whole 
together seems desirable. 

Many people would say (as apparently the education authorities 
in the W.A.A.F. do) that the most important thing is to give these 
usually very ignorant young men and women some idea of their civic 

_ responsibilities. This is widely done—we do it ourselves on request; 
and, of course, it can hardly be done too much. You call the course 
Citizenship; and you teach the students the elements of central and 
local government, tell them about the activities of councils and their 
committees, take them round and show them welfare centres, 
schools, council meetings, etc. 
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The students are almost all very responsive and seem convinced, 
at least while following the course, that all this is very important and 
interesting. They are usually very ignorant of civic affairs, know they 
are, and welcome enlightenment. A great mass of such work is 
being done all over the country; much of the educational work carried 
out by the Services themselves has the same sort of subject matter; 
and this is in fact the field in which education in the forces has had 
most success and should bear the most valuable fruit. 

Having cause then to feel sure that Citizenship is not being neg- 
lected, either by ourselves or others, we are free to ask what else of 
interest and value might be done. We might even go further and 
ask whether ‘citizenship’ like patriotism, is ‘enough’, and whether 
these young men and women do not need a clearer view of other 
matters which are antecedent to civil affairs. You must want to dig 
your garden before you will learn how to handle a spade. You may 
have an exhaustive knowledge of Local Government and still not be 
a good citizen. The roots of good citizenship lie beneath all that. 
One might even say that local government, economics, international 
relations, etc., are the most dangerous ‘escape subjects’ of to-day— 
it is so easy to shelter in them from the uncomfortable task of looking 
into one’s own heart, of closely contemplating one’s fellow-men, and 
of deciding what things matter most whether in the individual or in 
communal life. 

Those who have conducted civics courses may say at this point 
that all the important issues of human conduct crop up during the 
proceedings. This is quite true. The basic questions constantly arise: 
What is freedom? Can we ever be really free? Are we really responsible 
for our actions? And what do we want freedom for? Does happiness 
reside in perfected social arrangements? If not, what are its sources, 
is it to be pursued, and how? How important is the family? Does 
‘human nature’ change? Can we nowadays confidently say of things 
that they are good or true? Do these words have a stable meaning? 
Or is the good only the name given to the expedient, etc., etc. Such 
questions (not, of course, always so clearly formulated) arise quite 
naturally from the discussion of planning, security, education, com- 
munity centres, etc. Some lecturers thrust them aside, as matters for 
individuals to make up their minds about. Others more sensibly allow 
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the discussion to flow on, sometimes for a long time. But the dis- 
cussion is usually very desultory, consisting of an interchange of views, 
prejudices, and personal experiences. Few people ever attempt to 
introduce any order into the discussion by relating the various atti- 
tudes to their true stock, by showing that some will go together while 
others are radically antithetic to each other, by getting their owners 
to see that they are choosing one way or another at a cross roads 
without fully realizing it. 

Then why not occasionally try to make such matters the subject 
of a course? Is there not at present every reason for doing so? There 
has been for many years a great deal of talk about values, by which 
people usually seem to mean fundamental principles—but does 
anybody systematically undertake to show what is meant by them, 
as the prime concern of a course? Once upon a time everybody accepted 
the same ones, but now the choice is open to all. Since the consequences 
of choice are so decisive both for the individual and the community, 
it is surely important that people should have some idea of what they 
are choosing. Most people have never really chosen at all, but have 
acquired from the surrounding air random fragments of irreconcilable 
systems, and are waiting for events to push them one way or the other. 

‘Would you like to swing on a star?’ It’s all very well for a popular 
song, but which star? What kind of star? For this sort of astronomy, 
what guidance comes to young minds from the world around them? 
Some, of course, belong to various churches; some have made a 
religion of a political system. Most belong to neither class, and even 
those who do often have very muddled notions. Nearly all seem 
conscious of some sort of vacuum. Their guides have often been noth- 
ing but the newspapers, the films, or current talk; their knowledge of 
history is negligible; and they know practically nothing at all about 
any man who died before yesterday. 

To avoid elementary misunderstanding, let it be fully conceded 
that an education course is not a series of sermons. Our business is 
to make issues clear, not to decide upon them. We should demonstrate 
that nothing can at the same time both be and not be, or that you can’t 
eat your cake and have it. The student can choose whether it’s better 
to eat it or to keep it. And all this will have to be taken right out of the 
field of theoretical ethics into that of life, which means in one way or 
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another history. It needs to be done by means of object lessons—the 
fundamental issues of human conduct demonstrated in the lives, the 
speech, the actions of real men and women. Understanding of the 
human situation is precedent to any concern with machinery and 
theories, and the interest of the educationist to-day must increasingly 
be with that. It surprises me not to find more agreement about this 
proposition than I do. The ignorance of these young students of ours 
is remarkable in many fields; but in none are they so much at sea 
as in the contemplation of human behaviour. One sometimes feels 
that the generations have lived and died in vain, for they have started 
anew, not indeed on a new course, but afloat on a completely un- 
charted ocean, and drifting hither and thither with all the winds of 
heaven. To avoid another kind of misunderstanding—this is not a 
middle-aged complaint about modern youth. We are all involved. 
The young have shown themselves to no mean purpose in this war. 
But they are in need of a compass and a landfall; we should give them 
a compass, so that they can make their own landfall. 

Men and women, their lives, their choices and their actions and the 
consequence of their actions—you would think there is nothing in 
the world quite so interesting as this, which people still quite often 
say is the proper study of mankind. And clearly everybody agrees, 
so long as an entirely imaginary world is concerned, in novels, plays 
and films. I believe the ordinary man still agrees in respect of the lives 
of real people, except if they are dead. But academic theorists don’t 
help. How often will you find contemptuous references to old- 
fashioned lectures on the poets and musicians because they bring in 
biographical material. Personally, I suspect the biographical parts 
are much the most useful—they have at any rate a chance of being 
true while the rest will be disputable views and theories. But I begin 
to wonder—so many people so clearly are more interested in their own 


‘theories than in the spectacle of life itself. Goethe said that— 


Grey is all theory 
_ And green the ever growing tree of life. 


But he was a poet and he put the words into the mouth of the Devil! 
I have frequently asked quite expert people to talk about people, 
figures of the modern world, statesmen, poets, etc. More often than 
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not they seem unable to do it. Gandhi—they talk about Swaraj and 
Pakistan; Van Gogh—they talk about impressionism and realism 
and formalism and what not; Mussolini—they talk about the con- 
dition of Italy after the last war and the corporate state. You can hardly 
get them at all to give the outline of a man’s life with some account 
of his motives, what drove him, what diverted him, what he liked, 
what he hated, what sort of personal life he lived, etc., relating all this 
at every point to his public significance. A strange result of several 
centuries of humanism! 

It should, I hope be obvious that trivial personalities and light- 
relief anecdotes are not required. And let no one say all this is vague. 
All things are vague to those who have never thought about them. 
A landscape is vague if you don’t consider it in detail. Nothing is 
more concrete and knowable than men and women in action. Com- 
pared with the ‘law of diminishing marginal utility’ or “The materialist 
conception of history’ or ‘two-way trade relationships’ or ‘the psy- 
chology of the unconscious’ or ‘integration of personality’, etc., etc., 
men and women are solid as rocks—even if they are dead. Even so 
they only become fully significant from the application of a grid of 
accepted values. Since values in the modern world vary so much, 
human figures will seem to have varying significance—some will be 
seen on Mercator’s Projection and some on Mollweide’s, etc.; but if 
you don’t use some projection you can have no idea of their signifi- 
cance at all—and you ought to know which — you are using 
and why you have chosen it. 

Of course, the already educated don’t need this so much (though 
they could do with thinking more of such things than they commonly 
do). This is not primarily a problem of courses for potential instruc- 
tors, who will have to be taken with rigour through some coherent 
part of the recognized body of knowledge. It is, or rather I myself 
think it is, a problem of courses for the average man and woman, 
who has never started thinking exactly about human behaviour at all. 

And psychology won’t do. Psychology is a science, and like all 
sciences an abstraction from human experience. It is theoretic again 
and quite neutral in effect. The important thing is to direct the thought, 
feeling, and imagination of ordinary people straight on to the spectacle 
of life itself, lives of actual people of whom something is known. 
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So the next step is to find some coherent and limited subject to 


which this principle can be applied. Perhaps ten or twelve days are 


available, very rarely more, often less; if too wide a field is taken, 
the result may be bewildering or confused. Variety is necessary, but 
variety in unity—some simple but significant central theme is neces- 
sary, capable of abundant illustration, but remaining throughout as 
a point of reference, and giving completeness to the general effect. 
There is then more chance of giving the students something clearly 
grasped to take away with them. A further point is that the theme 
should have obvious relevance to the modern world—but then any 
important theme is bound to have. And in devising recreational 
activities it is worth-while to try to link them also with the pre- 
dominant theme, though without ostentatiously proposing to do so. 

Feeling our way at our first attempt in Manchester, we took the 
concept of freedom for our central idea. The various meanings of the 
word were explored in a series of ‘clear thinking’ sessions; political 
aspects of freedom were dealt with by means of historical ‘flashes’-— 
sessions in which significant moments in human history were pre- 
sented; relevant moral and spiritual issues were brought out in play 
readings and poetry readings.* 

This course was successful enough to make further attempts very 
desirable; but the subject matter was spread too far, and led at times 
to a degree of philosophic abstraction which was unsuitable for the 
audience and ought certainly to have been avoided. In such work 
you are not dealing with third year honours graduates or even a 
Tutorial class; it is wise to rely much more on the imagination and 
on the intuitive perceptions of the students than on their intellectual 
analytical power. In my own opinion, this consideration is relevant 
to a good deal of our more exalted activity in adult education; we 
constantly over-estimate not only the knowledge but the command 
of abstractions of our students. But when we are dealing with the 
ninety per cent who will never find themselves in Tutorial classes, 


*In case anyone should think groups of the kind in question will not take 
easily to poetry, may I recommend the use of a microphone. If you ask for 
several volunteers to read the same poem and get the rest to guess who they 
are and decide by voting who read best, the proceedings seem to be a game 
and we have never failed to secure interest and enthusiasm. The most unlikely 
people rush forward to read—and the whole party is involved in poetry 
without an effort. But the microphone in another room is essential. 
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a warm, imaginative, and concrete subject matter is to my mind 
essential. They need a good meal not a cold collation. 

However, any theme is likely to be in itself an abstraction, however 
simple. What matters is the presentation, and illustration, the embodi- 
ments of the theme in human experience. It would be easy to draw up 
schemes for courses on ‘Civilization’, ‘Happiness’, ‘Power’, ‘Standards 
of Living’, etc., which could be adapted to the purpose in question 
—a moment’s thought about contemporary life and common talk will 
offer suitable themes in abundance. Our second attempt, just com- 
pleted, took a current phrase for its basis and was called, rather 
elaborately, ‘Common and Uncommon in the Century of the 
Common Man’. This looked so unlike any subject that ever occurs in 
adult education that some people were amused and were satirical, 
but it worked out well enough. The theme had two aspects. The main 
idea was to present as vividly as possible the most important kinds of 
human excellence; but another aspect, the social and political relation- 
ship of the ordinary and the outstanding was kept well in mind 
throughout. 

Of course, the objection was made that all this is very vague, but 
vagueness and the absence of precise confining limits are not the same 
thing. The pleasure of a day on a mountain may be hard to define 
but it is better to contemplate, other things being equal, than two 
penn’orth of fish and chips. Some of the students themselves in a way 


made the same criticism at the outset-—‘I thought we should learn © 


some geography or arithmetic, or something’. Well, they did that at 
school with apparently insignificant results. Likewise we might teach 
them now the functions of a City Council—and the result would be 
just as nebulous in the long run unless something in their minds and 
imaginations convinced them of the importance of civic responsi- 
bility. The driving forces of responsible action cannot be listed and 
tabulated like birth and death rates or the rivers of Russia, but are 
they not more significant? And yet if so, why do adult educationists 
and people in universities generally fight so shy of them? Bishop 
Gruntvig and his followers believed them to be more worth con- 
sideration than most things. The reason no doubt is that we no longer 
have an accepted yardstick. What with the subconscious and condi- 
tioned reflexes and environment and heredity and all the rest of it we 
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don’t any longer know what to make of the spectacle of men acting; 
we have no way of evaluating them, so we leave them to gossips 
and anecdote-mongers, and vaguely feel that they don’t on the whole 
matter so much as masses and movements and tendencies. 

To return, this group heard simple talks on the poet, the artist, 
the saint, the statesman, the leader in war, the social reformer, etc.* 
They wrote on a variety of subjects, most of which involved a pre- 
dominant human interest. For oral exercise each of them spoke for 
five minutes on some man or woman, dead or alive, whom they thought 
worth talking about; and their picture was discussed by the group 
they were in. A communal visit to the cinema and subsequent dis- 
cussion only substituted imaginary lives for real ones as a subject for 
consideration. Other recreative activities in art and play reading broke 
down because VE day came into the middle of the course, and com- 
pletely diverted everybody’s attention for the time. 

It is, of course, very difficult to assess the degree of success achieved 
in such a project. It should be remembered too that any well-run 
residential adult educational course on any subject has an enlivening 
effect on people’s minds and gives a sense of unexpected freedom. 
But the writer, who was present throughout, was confirmed in his 
belief that this type of course is particularly valuable. 

Out of thirty-one students there were four or five of rather poor 
quality, who said they had enjoyed the course, but were obviously 
‘little touched by it. I don’t think they would have made much more of 
any other—their thoughts from the outset were on other things. 
Among all the rest there was remarkable good will and attention 
throughout. They wrote with zest (three efforts in each case) though in 
many cases with very defective spelling and punctuation. They entered 
into every arrangement with enthusiasm, and though nearly all found 
the effort of talking themselves alarming, all agreed that they had 
found other people’s efforts very interesting. 

Almost all when questioned about the course said, ‘Well, it wasn’t 
what I expected’. The general expectation was that they would ‘learn 
something, like you do in school’. When asked whether they regretted 
that this had not been the case, they were emphatic. One said, ‘Oh, no, 
I see now what it means on the programme about fresh air and a view’. 


*A copy of the programme is given as an appendix. 
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Another said, ‘I never realized what a lot of ways there are of looking 
at things’. Another, ‘I feel stirred up somehow’. Another, ‘It’s made 
me feel quite different about people—I find I keep noticing them more 
and wondering how things seem to them’. Several said, ‘It’s made me 
want to go on learning more’—when asked what about, the answer 
was politics, government, history. One rather crude and irrepressible 
young man said, ‘T’ll tell you it’s made me sit up, and that’s God’s 
truth’—But it would be interesting to meet them all again in ten years’ 
time and find out how much of it remained in their minds and what 
difference it had made. 

Of course, as in all sensible courses, they had enjoyed the free 
and friendly atmosphere, and never having experienced anything 
like it before, were delighted not to have been talked down to, but 
treated as friends and equals. ‘I don’t think any of us will ever forget 
this time at H ’ one said to me on the last evening. Remem- 
bering their modest educational achievements, it was remarkable 
on that last evening that they not only acted some very creditable 
sketches, but also put in fifteen or so short pieces of competition verse 
on the place and the people—some of them very neatly done. They 
had by that time been drawn into a very definite sense of community— 
and so at least one important object was achieved. 

Naturally we think it could have done better. To do this sort of 
thing properly you need the tongues not of men but of angels and 
none of us really felt we had done justice to our subjects. Also it 
requires an unusual combination of intellectual clarity with simple 
homeliness. Even at the best, the time would have been insufficient— 
one could only hope to leave a few clear main impressions on each 
subject, and discussion showed how much further one could have 
gone with more time. And then there were never enough of us— 
there should be a full-time tutorial staff at the rate of one to six students 
if written work is to be properly dealt with and every student to be 
properly helped to find his/her way to best advantage through the 
course. 

Well, would it have been better to have spent yet another period 
on local government? Many people would probably think so. Better 
a handful with plenty than both the hands full with vexation and 
trouble of spirit!—you could at least be quite sure of what you had 
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done. Some might think the course vaguely tendentious—but these 
would probably be people whose own projects are unconsciously 
tendentious themselves. My own criticism would be that the project 
suffered most by sitting on the fence. There is really no such thing 
as ‘education’—there is (or was) Nazi education, Communist educa- 
tion, Christian education, etc., Education without principles is 
Instruction in Subjects and a great deal of our work is that, rather than 
education. The course could be done to much better effect if all the 
tutors engaged on it were ‘committed’. But in ‘adult education’ that 
is taboo—or is supposed to be; it depends on what you are com- 
mitted to. 

The most important point to conclude is that this course, no doubt 
open to criticisms of many kinds, was only one experiment in the 
approach to the average man and woman. It would be valuable if we 
could have many such experiments followed by reasoned reports on 
their purpose and success. There have been many new departures in 
Services education, but in this section of it no experiment has been 
made. Perhaps it is un-English always to want a purpose; perhaps 
subjects should be studied just for the fun of them. But let us have if 
possible as many explicit views as possible on what purposes should 
be entertained, which are the most important, and what are the best 
ways of achieving them. We shall soon want all the best ideas that are 
available for the People’s Colleges. 


MANCHESTER REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION IN H.M. FORCES 


Course for A.A. Personnel 
on 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
Monday, 30th April to Friday, 11th May, 1945. 

This course will not present a body of knowledge for assimilation. 
Its purpose will be to open windows—for the sake of fresh air and 
a view. 

The subjects of lectures will be given immediate relevance to life 
in the modern world; the general subject is, of course, one of very 
present importance—how to combine the aim of universal well- 
being and equality of opportunity with that respect for outstanding 
gifts without which life in any sort of society is meaningless. 
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Students will be expected to make notes; to undertake simpie 
exercises in writing; to undertake also simple exercises in speaking. 
The Common and the Uncommon in the Century of the Common Man 

1. ‘Ordinary’ People. The idea of the ‘normal’. Kinds of departure 
from the ordinary—which are approved by the community? 


and which not? Which are most approved? Is anybody entirely 
‘ordinary’? or entirely ‘extraordinary’? 


2. ‘Extraordinary’ People (illus- (a) The Poer. 
3. trated from the lives of (6) The Artist. 
4. historical and present-day  (c) The Saint. 
5. celebrities). (d) The Great Leader in Politics 
6. (e) The Great Leader in War- 
fare. 
7. (f) The Great Leader in Re- 
ligion. 
8. (g) The Great Leader in So- 
cial Reform. 
9. (4) The Napoleons of Industry. 
10. The Social Relationship of the Ordinary and the Extraordinary 
in the Century of the Common Man. 
Daily Time Table 


7.45 a.m. Rising Bell. 

8.15 a.m. Warning Bell. 

8.30 a.m. Breakfast. 

9-15 a.m. Lecture followed by discussion. 

11.0 —11.15 a.m. Break. 
11.15—-12.30 p.m. Private Study, in the library and quiet room. 
12.45 p.m. Lunch. 

2.0 p.m. Walking, games or other physical exercise. 

3.0 p.m. Oral exercise—short talks, discussions, student 
debates, mock deputations, living newspapers, 
etc. 

5op.m. High Tea. 

9.0 p.m. Supper. 

Students will be expected to spend time in private study and to do 
exercises both in speech and writing. They will be expected also to 
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take part in all the activities of the course, which will be partly of 
a social kind. Evening arrangements will be made—on these evenings 
students may not go out and will spend any spare time in reading, 
writing or discussions. 


Students will be divided into three groups and remain so, except by | 


special arrangement. The work of the respective groups will be ene: 
vised by tutors in residence. 


Evening Arrangements 
Wednesday, 2nd May Cinema visit and reports. 
Friday, 4th May Drawing and Painting for Beginners. 


(Sunday, 6th May, at 10.30 a.m. Music and Verse.) 
Tuesday, 8th May A Play Reading. 
Thursday, roth May _— Farewell Evening. 


Film Appreciation in Adult Education 
ROGER MANVELL 


HE first requirement of any new subject of study is that it 
should be worth study at all. The film has had some thirty 


years of maturity, if we date the first signs of this from the work of | | 


D. W. Griffith (Birth of a Nation, 1915). Asan art it received consider- 
able technical attention from the beginning of the early twenties, 
especially in Soviet Russia, Germany and America. As a 
subject for discussion by the layman in adult educational classes it 
has had some ten years’ history in this country, though it is obvious 
that serious critical interest in the form of books, periodicals and 
lectures on the film go back over more than twenty years. 

There are two main branches of cinema, the commercial entertain- 
ment film and the branch headed by the documentary movement. 
The entertainment film commands colossal audiences which in America 
amount to some 90 million seats a week sold, and in Britain to nearly 
30 million seats a week sold. There are large film industries in Japan, 
Russia, France and India. The world attendance figure for the enter- 
tainment film has been estimated as about 250 million seats a week 
sold. The documentary, record and instructional film is, on the other 
hand, comparatively small in output and usually sponsored rather 
than produced as a commercial venture. With certain exceptions its 
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films are short and cover current affairs in a form of visual journalism. 
They are extensively shown in cinemas, but there is both here and in 
America a large non-theatrical audience for films of a specialised or 
semi-specialised type. The technical film is also being increasingly 
used for training purposes, especially in warfare. 

From the point of view of adult education there are three main 
aspects of the film which require discussion. The first is artistic, the 
second social. It is not the purpose of this article to cover the third 
aspect, which is the use of the film to support the teaching of subjects 
other than itself. 

Any course on the art of the film should first of all meet the common 
challenge that the film is not an art at all. The commonplace of art 
criticism is to stress the merging in a unified art form of subject- 
matter and technical style, each modifying the other. The higher the 
art, the more profound and sensitive can be the treatment of the 
subject, and the more plastic and sensitive the technical medium. It 
is possible to convey more with a sonnet than with the patterns of a 
Persian carpet, though both are forms of artistic expression. The 
film is as capable as the novel or the drama in its capacity to convey the 
content of human life and feeling. In its thirty years of maturity it 
has already made artistic studies as sensitive as Renoir’s La Grande 
Illusion, Mark Donskoi’s The Rainbow, Orson Welles’ The Magnificent 
Ambersons and Anthony Asquith’s The Way to the Stars. 

Moreover, it has added a new form of artistic technical expression 
to our limited number of media: the moving two dimensional picture 
with sound. A high degree of selection (one of the traditional tenets 
of the arts) can be exercised by the film director in what he includes 
on the Screen or excludes from it, what he emphasizes by size or 
compositional prominence, or what he reduces to background 
importance or omits altogether. This degree of selection extends also 
to sound which in a variety of ways may emphasize or act in counter- 
point to what is occurring on the screen. Lastly, the technical capacity 
of the film medium reaches its greatest power in the final assembly, 
where the selection of shots and their order and timing are all factors 
in their artistic impact on the audience. In short, the film can cover 
contemporary psychological and social meaning as adequately as the 
kindred arts of the novel and the drama, and like them it possesses an 
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individual medium which offers to the artist and the audience its own 
peculiar satisfactions when used intelligently and sympathetically. 

The discussion of the art of the film should therefore take its 
place in the sessions of adult education, formally and informally, 
along with the other arts. Its youth, its lack of tradition or lengthy 
history, probably mean at this stage that a formal course of ten or 
twenty sessions is sufficient to cover the main ground. It could certainly 
be included as part of a three-year tutorial syllabus, but the current 
difficulties of adequate illustration of film history, together with its 
briefness, scarcely warrant at this stage a three-year-tutorial devoted 
entirely to the film. 

The audience figures I have quoted above show the terrific public 
demand for films. No other artistic or entertainment medium com- 
mands such audiences, with the exception of the home-consumption 
of radio. The social influence of the film is therefore an important 
subject for discussion in adult education, in which the consideration 
of contemporary affairs in their various aspects has always been the 
chief interest of classes and groups as a whole. 

The entertainment film in most countries is produced for private 
profit by a number of companies who are in competition with each 
other, though there is ample screen-space for all the products they 
collectively produce. The pre-war American and British production 
level was together about 700 feature films a year. The war has reduced 
this to about 350. Only a very few of these, notably from British 
studios, rank with the best of contemporary literature. But the influence 
of the main output of films has to be considered. The regular cinema- 
goer sees at least 100 features a year; many see 200 or even 300. There 
are 15 to 18 million regular cinema-goers in Britain. 

The study of the social influence of the cinema must cover various 
important aspects of our civilization, sex and domestic attitudes, the 
family, fashions in dress, hairstyles and cosmetics, the social attitude 
to acquiring money and desire for success, ideas concerning foreign 
countries (America is a foreign country which happens to sell us 
85 per cent. of our films), and attitudes to such public issues as box- 
office considerations allow to appear on the screen. We must study 
the results of the conspiracy between most producers, exhibitors and 
the public themselves to boycott films which treat serious social and 
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psychological problems in a fully adult way. We must study also the 
link between commercial advertising and the screen, for in the course 
of films innumerable luxury products are shown in a desirable light. 

In other words, most of the cinema audiences go to films in an 
uncritical admiring way, and in the course of time unconsciously 
accept the values which the average film offers. This would be satis- 
factory if all films were equal to the best. Unfortunately, too many are 
equal ‘to the worst. The development of critical values is part of educa- 
tion itself: it is needed as sorely in the cinema as anywhere else, for 
film publicity is so well organized that most members of the public 
are better and more consistently informed about pictures than about 
anything else. 

The psychology of entertainment is an important and rather 
neglected branch of social study. What are the true factors of recrea- 
tion? Are contemporary forms of large-scale public entertainment 
normally recreative in a proper sense? 

The film as a propaganda force should be discussed. The Russian 
feature and British documentary give many examples of the use of film 
in a positive social education. The Nazi German cinema showed only 
too well what a weapon the film could be in a negative social educa- 
tion, and copies of important Nazi films should be preserved for 
demonstration. 

There is little in public and private life that the cinema does not 
touch on or imply. By its stress on certain aspects of life—such as 
sexual exhibitionism, luxury, crime and financial success—to the 
almost perpetual exclusion of others of equal or greater importance, 
it can throw public interest out of gear with the balanced issues of a 
complete social outlook. Ibsen proved that sanitation could rival sex 
as an exciting theme for a play. 

Documentary is an important branch of film study, though by the 
nature of its subject matter it can lead almost at once into considerations 
which are outside the discussion of cinema as such. It is obvious that 
. discussions of documentary film should turn on the suitability of the 
medium for the handling of contemporary events and social problems. 
It is the easiest form of cinema to illustrate owing to the large number 
of examples readily available, but it is unwise to isolate it too much 
from consideration of the film as a whole. Documentaries which do 
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fot pretend to be made for specialist interest only should be able to 
capture the attention of the audiences which go to the public cinema. 
Some of the entertainment values which apply to the feature film 
may therefore apply to general documentary as well. 

Finally, the economic structure of the industry should be examined 
and discussed. It is well documented. The relevant facts are easy to 
obtain (in the Board of Trade Monopoly Report, for instance). The 
place of the film club, film society and the specialized cinema in the 
community are all points of importance. 

There is no space to discuss the details of the problem of obtaining 
adequate illustration for the film course. It is obvious that the position 
will not be satisfactory until it is possible to quote from films as one 
can quote from books. The film-still is no substitute to illustrate an 
art in which the dynamic of motion is the essence of its power: the 
film-still is a reminder only, recording a moment in the action here 
and there, showing a set, a costume or a make-up. The film quotation 
is essential. The National Film Library is the only source of the film 
quotation, and this for a very few titles as yet, such as the Odessa steps 
sequence of The Battleship Potemkin. The production of anthologies 
like Cavalcanti’s The Film and Reality made for the National Film 
Library is the beginning of what should develop into historical 
surveys by means of quotation from all the major movements in the 
cinema’s brief but very varied career. In addition to those historical 
surveys films are required which deal with the art and technique of 
the cinema, such as the proper use of the close-up, the characteristics 
of Russian editing during the silent period, or the work of particular 
directors and actors treated both historically and stylistically. Time 
is wasted now showing complete films where short excerpts would 
cover the point under discussion. It is to be hoped that the National 
Film Library will be able to undertake the assembly of such film 
anthologies in the future. 

The term Film Appreciation sounds remote and pedantic. It should 
not be the purpose of its development to get the subject into the 
School Certificate. The film enjoys a popularity which makes it the 
only major art the people as a whole enjoy unselfconsciously. This 
distinction carries its privileges as well as its dangers, and it should 
not be the purpose of the film club, group, class or society to develop 
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a clique of superior film fanciers. Sponsored or unsponsored, it is an 
art which should continue to enliven the people as a whole. It can 
most valuably be studied as a popular entertainment, full of the faults 
and misguided values which are characteristic of the civilisation we 
have all made collectively. The production of a great film is socially 
more important than the production of a great novel, because incalcul- 
ably more of the community will share it. Since we are living now in 
times when it is imperative to study the values of society as a whole, 
the discussion of the film will contribute not only to those whose 
interests are technical and artistic, but to those whose interests widen 
out into what are called the social studies. 

Finally, since the film is fundamentally a visual art it has inter- 
national possibilities which have barely been explored. Not merely 
can it record the events or discoveries of the contemporary world 
visually for all to share, it has also begun to create a form of culture 
which loses far less of its essential qualities when translated for foreign 
audiences than the drama or the novel. Tchekov translated into 
English, and performed by British actors, is spiritually transmuted far 
more than the titled version of a Russian film in which the original 
actors remain before us, their intonations conveying a richness of 
meaning over and above the verbal translations of the words they 
speak. This international quality of the film should never be forgotten 
in discussion of the art. Illustrations will have to be used from many 
national schools of cinema, especially Russian, French, American 
and British. This alone makes the film an art of the greatest social 
value. Nothing creates greater international sympathy than the 
emotional communion of artistic experience. 


Education in the Australian Army 


FRED ALEXANDER 
Director of Adult Education in the University of Western Australia 


DULT education in Australia before the war consisted, in the 

main but with some notable exceptions, of an externally-imposed 
system of centralized lectures, with occasional group activities in a 
few country towns. Most of the educationists were part-time only, and 
primarily concerned with other types of educational activity. They 
lacked either specialist training or wide experience. Tutors had not the 
time to make a serious attack upon the real problems of adult education, 
and those who directed the activities had not the funds either to train 
tutors or to make a serious effort to plumb the demand for adult educa- 
tion. The people whom it was desired to serve were simply invited to 
take or leave what was offered. 

But during the war, we have witnessed an experiment in adult 
education in Australia which is without precedent. In the middle of 
1941, the Australian Army established what has now become the 
Australian Army Education Service. One writer has estimated that 
some four or five hundred members of the army are now engaged 
full-time in this service. In addition, each unit in the army has its 
own part-time Education Officer who might be compared with 
the secretary of a local adult education group. There is a central 
organization in the Directorate of Education, Melbourne. There are 
what might be regarded as the equivalent of the state adult education 
bodies in the Army Education Sections at the Headquarters of each 
Area or Formation. The Service is now reasonably well-equipped 
with maps, reference libraries, 16 mm. sound projectors and films, 
35 mm. strip film projectors and specially-prepared film strips, gramo- 
phone records, electric and other gramophones and it has transport 
to take these facilities to troops wherever they may be located. 

I wish to avoid any exaggeration regarding the achievements of 
Army Education in the three years of its existence. But some of the 
results have been so striking that opinion has shown itself strongly 
favourable outside as well as inside the army. Enough has been learned 
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to justify me in examining the extent to which the activities of Army 
Education represent an advance upon the pre-war position in adult 
education in the Commonwealth. ; 

I believe that we may learn six lessons from the experiment of 

adult education in the army—six lessons that are at least worth 
considering before we pass to that post-war planning in the field of 
adult education. They are:-— 
(1) It has been learnt first that we must take our goods to the customer 
and not expect him to come to a central, perhaps an out of the way, 
shopping place. Army education staffs have chased their audiences. 
They’ve found them in the strangest of places—in New Guinea, as 
well as on the mainland; at gun stations; in the field in the intervals 
between manoeuvres; in bush huts, tents and marquees. They have 
learnt that the large audience is rarely the best audience. The lesson 
from this for civilian adult education seems clear. We must chase up 
civilian audiences. We must send speakers and discussion groups to 
factories, to business firms, to clubs and organizations of one kind or 
another, instead of just arranging lectures or groups at central locations. 
(2) The second and no less important lesson which Army Education 
has learnt is that material must be presented to men and women in a 
form which is easily intelligible to them. This is so obvious that 
emphasis might seem unnecessary. It is unfortunately true, however, 
that much of the material used in pre-war civilian adult education 
was unsuited for the great majority of the men and women whom it 
should be the business of adult education to interest. The academic 
type of formal lecture has gone by the board for army personnel and 
it should not be retained for most civilian adult audiences. 

This does not mean that the material given by adult educators 
should be second-rate or third-rate in quality. Far from it. The experi- 
ence of Army Education is that unless a tutor has intellectual quality, 
he will soon fail to hold an audience even though he may have powers 
of popular exposition. The adult education tutor, then, must be a man 
of intellectual quality. But he must learn a new technique of presenta- 
tion—a new technique which is as different from the formal methods of 
University or schoolroom instruction as broadcasting differs from the 
technique of the platform or the pulpit or the soapbox. 

(3) A third lesson from army education which is of direct significance 
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to civilian adult education is the importance of the unit centre. When 
army education began its work, it had very small headquarters 
staffs. It had to do most of its work through part-time Unit Education 
Officers. That attempt was at first a failure. Not until the Army Educa- 
tion Service had its own lecturing and music staffs whom it could 
send around from unit to unit did its work begin to show results. But 
even these results stopped short at a certain point unless the full-time 
visiting, Education Officers had an effective local unit organization to 
work upon. Where army education is doing its best today is in New 
Guinea as well as on the mainland. Each unit or group of units has its 
own Education Centre, with its wall-newspaper, its library and study 
hut or tent, its maps, its hobby hut or tent—with, if you like to put 
it so, its own community centre. Without the central organization of 
army education the life of the unit centre would be of little value; 
on the other hand, without a healthy local centre, however humble— 
bush huts will do—the work organized by visiting Education Officers 
and N.C.O.’s is disjointed and limited, as it still is in many places. 
I shall not underline the obvious lessons for civilian activities. Without 
effective organization, preferably houses in one centre, no central 
adult education movement can get very far. 

(4) A fourth lesson, only partly learnt as yet by Army Education has 
been the importance of visual aids and libraries in adult education. 
It has long been realized by primary school teachers that the child 
responds quickly to the use of visual aids. In the past, however, this 
has been largely neglected in the field of adult education. Here army 
charts, strip films, properly constructed maps, have now become part 
of the equipment, still far too inadequate, but growing, which army 
education is learning to use. There was a long time lag in regard to 
army education libraries, which are of several different kinds. Today, 
however, there are more than 213,000 books in army education 
circulating libraries. At least 50 per cent of the books are non-fiction. 


‘Still the demand for good books cannot be met. 


I need not point the moral here. The inadequacy of the equipment 
of civilian adult education, together with the lamentable lack of 


library facilities in all the Australian States points a sharp and sorry 
contrast with what Service Education has been able to do in three 
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short years when equipment and books have been much more difficult 
to obtain than they were in the years of peace. 

(5) The fifth lesson is that the demand for adult education exists, 
The demand exists among all sorts of men and women who before the 
war had shown no outward signs of interest. The most encouraging 
feature of work in Army Education has been the evidence which has 
piled up from all sorts of places of the amount of good human material 
going to waste among the rank and file of young Australian men and 
women. It is encouraging because these young men and women have 
responded to AAES activities to a degree far beyond the expectations 
of most of us who had previously been engaged in adult education 
work of one kind or another. 

Again I do not want to exaggerate. Many of army education's 
best audiences have been parade audiences—parade audiences in 
ordinary training time. The same men, if invited to attend during 
their leisure hours might, many of them, prefer to go elsewhere, 
especially if the other attractions of civilian life were open to them, 
But the active participation of troops in talks followed by discussion 
on current events encourages the belief that there really are prospects 
of getting an informed and intelligent democracy in Australia. Simi- 
larly, the response of men to attractively presented light classical 
music has proved convincingly that jazz and crooning, while they have 
their place, do not preclude a natural taste for good music among all 
sorts of men and women. 

Still more impressive is the evidence of what men of no education 
and no previous technical training can do with their hands in craft- 
work made possible by the army education hobbies scheme. With 
very little help, young lads produce a variety of really beautiful designs 
with jam or mulga wood collected locally. And the impressive thing 
is that crudity in design is the exception, even though the craftsman’s 
finished technique may be lacking. This is clear proof that there is a 
natural sense of form and beauty in men who have had no training at all 
and whose ordinary education may have been limited to primary school. 

Here is a challenge for civilian adult education after the war. With 
the aid of community centres, and, perhaps, of increasingly decen- 
tralized state technical education institutions, adult education should 
combine facilities for handicrafts with its other cultural activities, in 
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addition to that training in the organized discussion of political, 
social and economic questions which is essential to a really effective 
Australian democracy. 

(6) But perhaps the most important thing of all to be learnt in army 
education is in the sixth lesson. It is the realization of how much there 
is to learn in this work and how essential it is to pool experience and 
to exchange ideas. I have emphasized the lack of any special training 
among those who were responsible for the conduct of the little adult 
education which was being carried on in Australia before the war. 
Officers and other members of the Australian Army Education Service 
shared that lack of training; they are still far from trained. The Service 
has, however, recognized the need for training—the need for formal 
training in the techniques of Army Education. Every member of the 
Service now goes through a full-time school of one month in which 
an attempt is made to give instruction and to exchange practical 
experience in the various methods of imparting knowledge and stimu- 
lating what they refer to as ‘self-motivated activities’ among men and 
women in the Australian army. The senior members of the Service 
also meet together at least once a year and spend a week reviewing the 
experimental work of the previous year, exchanging experiences and 
planning a course of action for the immediate future. In addition, 
each formation conducts its own staff conference, designed to serve 
both as training grounds and as places for free and frank exchange of 
ideas regarding the work of the Service. 

This sixth lesson, I believe, is of paramount importance. The 
School of Army Education to which I have just referred, which has 
now been continuously in existence for 12 months, is the first thing 
of its kind to take place in Australia. It suggests what should be an 
essential step in the training of men and women for any large-scale 
adult education activities if these are to develop in Australia after the 
war. What has been done in Army Education has undoubtedly cost 
money. How much it has cost, I do not know. But civilian commen- 
tators who have otherwise shown themselves to be well informed 
have put the expenditure on Army Education at something approach- 
ing £500,000 a year. Compare that estimate with the total expenditure 
on civilian adult education in Australia today. 

What form should a post-war adult education scheme take? How 
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can we hope to use the lessons of the past and those of the immediate 
past in planning for the future? These questions are receiving active 
attention throughout the Commonwealth, and there is, I believe, 
general agreement that the Federal Government must come into the 
field if adult education is to be handled effectively. / 

The proposed form of Commonwealth action which is most fre- 
quently discussed is the establishment of a Federal Bureau of Adult 
Education. For Australia-wide use, and allocation by the Bureau, 
an annual grant of something like £1,000,000 has been mentioned. 
It is proposed that the Federal Bureau should perform for the State 
adult education bodies some of the services which the Army Direct- 
orate of Education at Allied Land Forces Headquarters performs for 
the Area and Formation Army Education sections. These services 
would, presumably, include purchase and distribution of equipment 
such as projectors, films, gramophones, gramophone records and 
books, and the preparation and distribution of periodical literature such 
as the soldiers’ journal Salt and the fortnightly Current Affairs Bulletin 
which is issued by the Army Education Service to all officers in the 
Australian Army. To these might be added such pamphlets and dis- 
cussion group material as might be of general value to all engaged in 
adult education activities throughout the Commonwealth. 

While there appears to be a general agreement upon the need for 
some federal co-ordination body, differences of opinion have shown 
themselves among adult education planners as to how the Federal 
Bureau should work in the several States. One group of planners 
sees the Bureau working through existing adult education bodies 
in the States, subsidizing, co-ordinating and assisting the State bodies 
in particular respects as previously indicated. 

That is one proposal. Another group seems to suggest that the 
Commonwealth should to some extent by-pass the existing adult 
education bodies—the State adult education bodies, which, in the 
past, have done so little in the field of civilian adult education. This 
proposal seems to be that the Commonwealth should make direct 
contact with spontaneous community activities wherever they show 
themselves. Existing adult education bodies might perhaps be given 
financial and other assistance by the Commonwealth, but the proposal 
appears to be that the Commonwealth should give assistance direct to 
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group activities of one kind or another wherever they manifest 
themselves. 

Differences of opinion among the adult education planners also 
become sharp when they pass to the desired organization of state 
adult education bodies. Assuming that there is to be a strong state 
adult education body which is to play a vigorous part in the post-war 
development of adult education and community activities, how should 
it be organized? Roughly speaking, there are three diverging view- 
points here. 

One section believes that no real progress will be made in the field 
of organized adult education until an entirely new organization is set 
up. In form, it has been described as a sort of state equivalent of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

A second proposal is that adult education should be as directly 
controlled by the State Government as primary, secondary and tech- 
nical education are controlled today. This is the form of adult educa- 
tion organization to which the Government of Queensland has already 
committed itself. 

A third proposal is that a new Adult Education Board should be 
formed which is directly representative of a large number of interested 
organizations. A wide range is suggested—from the University to the 
National Fitness Council; from the State Labour Party to the Country 
Women’s Association—not excluding the Workers’ Educational 
Association in those States where it still functions actively. 

It will be noticed that all these different proposals contemplate the 
removal of adult education from the control, direct or indirect, of 
the State Universities, where control does in the main rest today in 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
Briefly put, the argument in favour of removing adult education 
from University control is that the large-scale development that is 
necessary in the field of adult education would involve activities of a 
type for which University training, University standards and a Univer- 
sity approach are not suited and with which University authorities 
might not be particularly sympathetic. It is also argued that the large- 
scale expansion with Commonwealth aid would so increase the admin- 
istrative burden of Universities that the professional training and re- 
search activities proper to Universities would be swamped. 
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However, it is certain that whatever form adult education organiza- 
tion takes in the States, the controlling body should be such as will 
protect adult education from a debasing of standards and will maintain 
freedom of expression. I agree fully as to the needs for new methods, 
but I do not believe that an adult organization which abandoned its 
educational objects would achieve worthwhile results. Such an organi- 
zation would be in grave danger of becoming the agent for propaganda 
of one form or another, public or private. Maintenance of educational 
standards is therefore most important. 

No less important is the maintenance of freedom of discussion for 
all who are engaged in the work of adult education. My personal 
preference in Western Australia is for a remodelled Adult Education 
Board, more broadly based in its composition and substantially 
autonomous, but linked in its ultimate control with the governing 
body of the University rather than with a Government Department. 

But however we handle the matter, I believe that the war has shown 
us in sharp relief three essentials of a successful adult education move- 
ment. They are: first, a specially-trained and properly-equipped 
adult education staff; second, adequate funds to enable that staff to do 
its work; and last, but not least, the spontaneous co-operation of local 
organizations, large and small. 
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A Scholar Wasted 
A Study of Alfred Williams 


F. H. SPENCER 


BELONG to Alfred Williams’ country, like him, by accident. He 
was almost exclusively of Welsh origin. I was quite exclusively 
Lancastrian: but rather more than five years his senior. He lived at 
South Marston, some five miles from the Swindon that he so bitterly 
disliked. I lived in Swindon, and with many friends, much preoccupa- 
tion with work study and, in a fashion, religion politics and sport; 
I enjoyed it without misgiving. Williams was born one of a long 
family in 1877. He went to school at South Marston, where he was 
born. He became a half-timer working in the fields at little more than 
eight years old. He was in full time agricultural work at eleven and 
remained in it until he was fifteen. Then he went to work in the great 
Swindon railway works. Early in January of that very year (1892) 
I left Swindon, never again permanently to return. So I knew nothing 
then or later of Alfred Williams though we both had traversed and 
loved the same western end of the Marlborough Downs and played 
pranks in the same valley of the Upper Thames. His country was 
mine, one of the most beautiful and interesting parts of England. 
Here the eager minded North Welshman, except for a period of war 
service, lived on and learned and loved with an intensity foreign to 
our mixed and stolid, patient, good humoured, stubborn and uncon- 
querable people. You have but to look at Williams’ photograph to 
see that he was not of the Marlborough Downs nor of the lovely 
valleys which lie north of them. He was the pure Cymric Welshman 
of northern Wales. He should have lived in an eagle’s nest, not in the 
sheltered valley edged by the smooth, rolling, whalebacked downs, 
the solitudes among which strangers in blood like Williams (and 
even I) loved, whilst carro*y headed, furrow-faced, indomitably sturdy 
* Alfred Williams: His life work, by Leonard Clark. Basil Blackwell. 17s. 6d. 
The biography which has just appeared is a book which every scholar, 
every man and woman of good social interest should buy and read. It should 
be bought by every Public Library, W.E.A. and University Tutorial Class. 


Its price will make it prohibitive for most individuals. So some co-operative 
attempt to get it sold must be made. It isa vital book for our times. F.H.S. 
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shepherds, in those days besmocked, led their black faced sheep. He was 
not of their kind. Underpaid field labourers and black handed and, in 
those days, rather brutal factory men, could never understand one 
like Williams. Some one should have packed him off to Aberystwyth 
or sent (or sentenced!) him to Jesus College, Oxford. No one did 
this, and so we get a great man with the makings ofa great scholar, fight- 
ing for knowledge, struggling eternally against poverty in a land whose 
people knew him not. For how could they? They, in still antique 
bucolic lives, or in a great modern works like that of Swindon, with 
few exceptions, cared nothing for ‘useless’ learning and little, indeed, 
for poetry. Williams would concede nothing to his local public and 
hence nothing to the wider popular public. To the real scholars with 
every advantage, the best teaching at public schools and the old univer- 
sities and unlimited leisure, he was bound to be an amateur in learning. 
He was an object of interest, a man who sought scholarship against a 
stupendous handicap, a hero, a real poet though not a great poet, an 
archaeologist who was necessarily confined and circumscribed in 
equipment and in range, a collector, for a brief period, of old folk 
songs. This was a man to whom one was kind. You showed him 
some of your favourite colleges, asked him to lunch, and noted that he 
was a most remarkable man, and tactfully found means of helping one 
who could not effectively be transplanted to a learned environment, 
with a little money and some books, through a friendly third party. 
So Alfred Williams and his wife constituted in their lives a tragedy 
of aspiration, high arabition, frustration, poverty and premature 
death. A belated and therefore ironic Civil List pension was at 
last granted when the man was already dead and the woman dying. 
No one can be blamed for this. His fate was inherent in his birth, 
mind and temperament. 

I may be pardoned if I point out, miserable pedagogue as I may be, 
that had there been a grammar school with a decent classical side 
within his reach and someone to discover early enough his magnificent 
possibilities, the awful tragedy of his life might have been prevented, 
and his country enriched by a real scholar and a great poet. It was not 
to be, and, born as he was at South Marston, in his day, it could not be. 
Let me remark that those educational reformers now busy with the 
idea, not of providing the best for the best of any class, but of seeing 
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that in the eyes of the school all shall be equal (on any level) are work- 
ing, ignorant innocents that they are, not for the spread but for the ° 
destruction of culture. What good would the mediocrity machine of 
a so called multilateral school of 2,000 have been to Williams? The 
intentions of Mr. R. A. Butler were good enough, and so are the 
intentions of the Labour Party and some educational writers, but if 
carried out in the shape now advocated they lead straight to the 
dullest circles of a refrigerated educational hell. Some one must fight 
to make the Labour Party and the ill-informed educational reformers 
realize that it is even more important for we proletarians that the best 
education for the best should be provided than that in the name of a 
fictitious equality the mediocre should be set up for all. 

Let us get back to Williams. Rivet hotting is (if it survives) a boy’s 
job, and very soon Williams was working in the factory stamping 
shop, and became a hammer man. He bicycled his five or six miles 
each morning so as to ‘get his ticket’ in by six; for in those days the 
factory working day was from 6 in the morning to 5.30 at night. He 
had, of course the same journey home. After his meal he wandered 
into the countryside, and already, with the thirst for knowledge yet 
aroused he was writing poetry. He also started oil painting and actually 
sold some pictures locally. He had already attempted to join the army 
and the Metropolitan police, but though in fact he was a strong man, 
he was rejected because of varicose veins and such like. A policeman 
must be on his feet, probably for eight hours a day, so no varicose 
veins; but no one then enquired about a hammer man who stood or 
walked for at least 10 hours a day in an overheated and sulphurous 
forge stamping and hammering away at great sections of white hot 
metal. For a year he studied Pitman’s shorthand as offering a way out; 
but within a year he lost interest and dropped it. So, (these being the 
days of simpler political fighting), he become a debater and heckler 
of candidates. But, seeing things too closely, in his rather truculent 
individualism he never became a Trade Unionist or a Labour Party 


man. 

His first real intellectual stimulus appears to have begun when he 
took up reading the Sunday paper Reynolds then under the editorship 
of W. M. Thompson, more famous, later, in the Sunday Chronicle. I 
can hear to-day the raucous voice of Hiscock, the bill poster, as he 
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hurried round the Swindon streets, shouting, ‘Reynolds, Lloyds, the 
Weekly Times!’ For then as now the Sunday paper in town and in 
village was the working man’s reading. 

This led him to Shakespeare; a new world opened up to this live 
vigorous minded, country bred hammer man. Then he went much 
further. Rising at four in the morning and working each evening on 
his return from the forge, he mastered first Latin then Greek without 
any teaching aid. He read the whole of the Aeneid for instance, seven 
times. He also taught himself French. It was an amazing solitary 
performance, and it probably originated in a Ruskin College corre- 
spondence course in English Literature, for his course included a 
survey from Bede to Wordsworth. It seems to have been the Latin 
quotations he met in this study of English poetry which determined 
him to begin the study of Latin. Such was the lad who began work as 
a half timer at a little over eight years old. 

At twenty-four he married Mary Peck. She devoted herself to him 
with entire self-effacement, and their great affection lasted until death. 
In a single year he mastered Greek Grammar, read Xenophon, Homer 
and much other Greek. As a first step to bettering his position, for 
now he was a married man, he contemplated sitting for London Matri- 
culation, but abandoned it, because being what he was he could not 
cram for an examination. His methods of study were his own so he gave 
up arithmetic and ‘the first three books of Euclid’ to the schoolboys 
and read thoroughly and extensively in his beloved Latin and Greek. 
He read; he did not write. His love was for literature not for exercises 
in Latin prose or Greek verse. Such he left for school boys and under- 
graduates. He pursued eagerly and read voraciously his beloved 
classical literature, seeking the light that never was on sea or land. 
The scandalously early escape from ordinary school study and disci- 
pline, was the root of his tragedy as it still is to-day for far too many. 
He might have been a scholar of real greatness had he been fortunately 
born in the right place in the days of Elizabeth or Queen Anne. 
Unfortunately he was born in South Marston in 1877; therefore his 
mind remained unfertilized until early manhood. When others were 
coming down from the university he was going up via the Sunday 


papers. 
At the factory he was a good honest workman; but his very genius 
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made him unpopular with ignorant foremen and with the coarser of 
the men. How could they understand a man who spent much of his 
dinner hour reading Latin, and, to his mates’ view, ostentatiously 
covering his forge with Greek characters. Nevertheless, he had a few 
appreciative friends in Swindon, and later some very faithful and 
good ones. 

Then, apparently in 1904, he began to write for publication. In this, 
too tragedy beset him. His first work was a play, ‘Sardanapalus’. 
Though distinguished men, like Sidney Colvin and Swinburne himself, 
praised it, of course no one would publish it. Nor could a book of 
original verse get itself published. He would not condescend to write 
for popular taste; quite probably he would not have succeeded had he 
tried. Looking at his published work as a whole one can easily see that 
there was no chance of a living to be got from his books. He was a 
real poet, but not a great poet. His descriptive work had an insuffi- 
ciently wide appeal. His ‘Villages of the White Horse’ is a good book 
and his detailed portrait of the villagers of his time is both illuminating 
and original. But who besides a few romantics are interested in the 
Vale of White Horse which I so sedulously explored in my nonage, 
and back to which an inappeasable nostalgia still leads me. Thus 
whilst a few educated people, among whom Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, and liberal minded Oxford men like John Bailey, admired 
his work and like Alfred Zimmern were always ready to help him, 
his books did not sell, nor ever will sell widely. Richard Jefferies had 
a hard enough struggle. But his was a wide appeal. He wrote of things 
he knew, but the things he knew though derived from the North 
Wiltshire of Alfred Williams appealed to all countrymen, and, in 
some cases like “The Story of My Heart’, their cry was universal and, 
perhaps eternal. So Williams, when he left the factory could make no 
living out of literature: he fell back on precarious market gardening in 
South Marston and became no longer the hammerman poet and 
scholar, but the ‘stickit’ gardener whose passion was still literature 
and ancient classical literature at that. It is a sad and, to us, a shameful 
history. 

Some of his poems were included in anthologies, and in 1909 the 
first book of his poems, ‘Songs in Wiltshire’, was published, to be 
followed in 1911 and 1912 by two other small volumes, Fitzmaurice 
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having guaranteed the publisher against loss. These books Williams 
sold locally himself, and that fine old figure of the Swindon W.E.A., 
Reuben George, helped him. For Williams, travelling round on a 
bicycle to sell his own books was weary work. 

His technique in verse writing was derived from the classics and 
from the sixteenth century English poets. I doubt whether this helped 
him either in delivering his soul or in selling the product. And all this 
time he was still a hammer man, fatiguing his body in the day and his 
brain in the earliest morning and the evening. Yet his second book, 
‘Poems in Wiltshire’ contains translations from an astonishing list of 
classical authors from Pindar to Plato and Menander to Horace. For 
a man of his scanty leisure his scholarship was indeed tremendous. 

Then, also in 1911 he wrote and eventually got published (1915) 
his ‘Life in a Factory’, which informed many, shocked some, and 
displeased the Great Western Railway Company’s semi-official 
periodical. The book remains evidence of why men of natural refine- 
ment hate factory work, though the Swindon works were much 
better than many large factories are, and ‘the Company’ was a good 
employer anticipating the provision of much contemporary social 
legislation. ‘The Wiltshire Village’, and the ‘Country of the White 
Horse’ and ‘Life in a Railway Factory,’ were a success but only a limited 
success, not a livelihood. The Vicar of South Marston publicly burned 
the copies of ‘A Wiltshire Village’ which he had bought. Vicars 
sometimes make fools of themselves. 

The inevitable physical tragedy was at hand. He had subjected 
himself to almost intolerable strain for years. He became ill, and his 
doctor told him he must leave the factory with the smoke and fumes 
from the hammer shop forges. He went back like a hero to his forge, 
but his return was, and could only be for a few weeks. John Bailey 
sent him and his wife to the seaside. Alfred Zimmern and Fitzmaurice 
tried to get him a Civil List Pension; but Mr. Asquith could not 
recommend this for so young a man, and most generously offered a 
large personal contribution to head the fund which he recommended 
Williams’ friends to initiate. Williams deprecated the fund, but in the 
urgent pleading of Fitzmaurice consented to a small pension of £30 
to £35 a year. Again, against his doctor’s advice he went back to the 
forge; but he was driven back to his home to spend his time walking 
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on his beloved Liddington Hill with that faithful heroine his wife. 
His health would not return, and in September 1914, still only thirty 
seven, he left the works for ever. 

The rest is brief. He wrote more poetry. He wrote of the upper 
Thames, ard collected the folk songs of that lovely region, cycling to 
excess on these quests and as local salesman for his books. So with the 
product of some gardening he just and only just, managed a livelihood 
for himself and his wife. The projected subscription list had apparently 
been put aside during the war. Then in 1916 he managed to get him- 
self accepted for the Army. He became a good artilleryman, went to 
India, fell in love with the country, and, alternating from plain to 
hill stations, saw the mighty majesty of the Himalayas, and, character- 
istically began, and persevered with, the study of Sanskrit. Here was a 
world to conquer and he conquered it. 

The war ended. He returned to poverty (though Zimmern had set 
aside £500 in trust for any time of difficulty). He became a market 
gardener again, and lost money on strawberries and cauliflowers. He 
was a good gardener, and some work of this kind was good for him. 
With his own hands (except for certain technical work outside even his 
scope) he built a new house for Mary and himself. They bought the 
bricks of a disused lock on the old Wilts and Berks Canal, and carted 
them on a handcart to the house, though finally they had to hire 
haulage. 

His chief intellectual interest was now his Sanskrit: but he wrote 
more not very successful books in the intervals of house building and 
gardening. So with the aid of generous friends they scraped a bare 
livelihood together. Then untimely, they died. Mary developed 
cancer and was removed to hospital at Swindon. He rode over twice 
daily, sick man that he was. A little while before her death, death 
struck him first. His friends had again sought a Civil List pension for 
him. This time they had succeeded, and Ramsay MacDonald, to ensure 
that there should be no bitter waiting had advanced a considerable 
sum. But the Celtic Wiltshire poet died. There is little doubt that the 
rides to Swindon, worn out as he was, helped to kill him. His wife 
lingered on a few weeks, saw that his affairs were settled, faithful 
and selfless to the last, and then she died. 

His books may or may not live on. Who can tell? But his memory 
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will live. His thirst for learning was unquenchable, and was his own. 
The light that was in him is eternal. But society must see to it, that 4 
knowledge, and the best knowledge: ‘the ample scroll, rich with spoils 
of time’, shall never be denied again to one of the Alfred Williams who 
will inevitably appear, at any time, any where, to condemn us. This 
tragedy was the tragedy of being born in 1877 and born at South 
Marston, and born poor. Life and circumstances denied the knowledge 
which he tried to wrest from society by heroic but foredoomed 
violence. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN EVERY STREET by M. D. Stocks (Manchester University 
Press) 6s. Pp. xii+ 126. 

MRS. STOCKS’ account of the Manchester University Settlement from 1895- 
1945 is social history of the first importance. Its value lies partly in its illustra- 
tion of the power of a small group to influence social change and partly in 
the book’s irresistible readableness. 

The reader can be in no doubt about one reason why social progress in 
this country has been neither doctrinaire nor violent. In their own words, 
the Manchester settlers in 1895 set out to ‘learn something of the conditions 
of an industrial neighbourhood, and share its interests, and endeavour to 
live among their neighbours a simple and religious life’. They were not 
inhibited by any mock humility. Sophocles and Dante, Plato and Mazzini, 
Shelley and Ruskin—there was nothing mean about the cultural heritage 
they not only strove to share but actually did share with their cotton-spinning 
railway-labouring, unskilled neighbours who turned up to lectures, classes 
and debating societies with the fervour of early Christians. Indeed these 
early settlers had a conception of social responsibility as compelling as any 
religious conversion. Their missionary zeal was no stuck-on bit of slumming. 
It sprang from a real sense of social solidarity as independent in origin of 
political theory as the conversion of Paul was independent of theology, 
whatever subsequent rationalization may have been made of either. And 
because the solidarity was real the settlers not merely observed but shared 
the experience of their neighbours. What they knew of how the poor lived 
was not ‘data’ but burning knowledge of what happened to their friends. 
And because their friends needed help, the settlers worked out ways of 
giving it. The original cultural mission was modified into a friendly admin- 
stration of corporate social services. This stage was related less to the classical 
tradition and more to the labours of Booth and Rowntree, the Webbs and 
Beveridge. 

A glance at any list of settlement names shows what a galaxy of national, 
and local legislators and administrators—and, just as important, substantial 
citizens who lead public opinion—passed through this experience. It is clear 
whence came much of the imagination, sure knowledge, administrative 
experience and public support that lay behind the social legislation of the 
early nineteen hundreds, when individualism was still the prevailing social 
philosophy. 

Through the Great War and the twenties and thirties Mrs. Stocks traces 
the part played by the Settlement in moulding new views on trade unions, 
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housing, unemployment, community centres and all the other social phe- 
nomena which we understand quite differently now from the way they were 
understood less than a generation ago. These developing views did not and 
do not come out of abstract planning; they come out of the richness of settle- 
ment life when experience is broad as life itself, when thought is not depart- 
mental and when policy is hatched from the unself-conscious mixing of people 
of all classes who meet for no other reason than that they like one another. 

Even Manchester, however, has not always been at its best. Like other 
institutions, settlements have their off-periods. Mrs. Stocks writes so enter- 
tainingly that the dreary years are every bit as interesting as the golden ages 
(24 of them in 50 years), and the reader almost forgets that she is telling him 
that settlement life is a continual struggle against squalor, disillusion and 
financial discouragement. Philanthropy and charity are not rich men’s 
hobbies. They are qualities of the spirit with honourable ancestry, struggling 
for expression in an unsympathetic world through humane men and women 
of all classes and limited income who know that for better for worse they are 
responsible for one another. This may not be the stuff of which sudden 
revolutions are made; it is the ground in which disinterested public spirit is 
nurtured. 

To adult educationists, one of the facts worth pondering is that whereas 
the M.U.S. started with some success on a career of pretty stern adult educa- 
tion, it was not very long before it was a much less cultural community, and 
by the outbreak of this war dramatics was almost the only flourishing 
cultural activity. There were plenty of recreational groups and plenty of 
themes for songs of social significance. But no ‘adult education’. What 
happened between 1905 when there was an average attendance of 14 for a 
session’s classes on Browning’s Paracelsus and about 1920 when, if memory 
serves, the last effort to run a class on ‘current affairs’ failed, and that, almost 
incredibly, under Mrs. Stocks? Social security and commercial entertainment 
and elementary education made enormous strides in the interval. But why 
should they have pushed out so completely the sweaty pursuit of non- 
material values? Nobody now quotes Horace in the House of Commons. Is 
this part of the same process? But in 1907 the Settlement Flower Show award- 
ed fifteen aspidistras as prizes. What was the real nature of a culture which 
could drop a brick that shape and size? Mrs. Stocks does not answer these 
questions, for her little book is about the main stream of settlement life and 
not about the blind alleys. But somebody should study the promising begin- 
nings that turned into blind alleys in the hope that we may not make the same 
mistakes again. If Mrs. Stocks were to undertake that study in a book as memor- 
able as this one, the hope might not be entirely unjustified. ROGER WILSON. 
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BRITAIN’S WAY TO SOCIAL sEcuRITY by Frangois Lafitte. Target for To- 
morrow Series. (Pilot Press.) 6s. 
very shortly the Government will begin to introduce the series of Bills 
necessary to implement the Coalition pledge of a scheme of national insur- 
ance. Despite the spate of pamphlets and summaries, designed to inform 
the citizen of what has been proposed, it is doubtful whether many who are 
not special students of the social services would be able to give any coherent 
account of the main principles embodied in the plans or of the extent to 
which the Government proposals agree with or differ from those put for- 
ward in the Beveridge Report. Mr. Lafitte’s admirable little book is in the 
nature of a “New Readers Begin Here” in this serial story. The greater part 
of the book consists of an objective and dispassionate analysis and compari- 
son of the Beveridge Report and the White Paper on Social Insurance and 
only in the last chapter does Mr. Lafitte allow himself the luxury of criticizing 
the proposals and suggesting ways in which the schemes might be improved. 
The Beveridge Report was a best seller when it was published in 1942 but 
it was rather a formidable document to be mastered by the man in the street-— 
even the intelligent and politically educated man in the street who forms 
the backbone of the adult education movement. Mr. Lafitte’s book is not a 
substitute for either the Report or the White Paper but it is an excellent 
guide to both. By skilfully dividing up the immense field they cover, and by 
comparing the proposals made for each section it enables the reader to get 
a comprehensive grasp of the whole. The conscientious citizen will do well 
to keep it by him when the debate opens in Parliament. 
GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING by Barbara Wootton. Pp. 163. (Allen and Un- 
win.) 6s. 

TEN years ago Mrs. Wootton published Plan or No Plan. A companion of 
that volume and the present one indicated some significant developments in 
the public discussion of the problems of planning. The earlier book, written 
after the bitter experiences of the economic blizzard of 1929-31, dealt with 
the difficulties of an unplanned economy and after reviewing Russian ex- 
perience up to that date, went on to suggest the nature and methods of 
successful planning. Since then the war has advertized both the Russian and 
our Own spectacular achievements in planned and controlled production, 
and the public is now probably less interested in arguments about its prac- 
ticability than it was, partly because it considers the case proved. Present 
criticisms of planning—of which Professor Hayek’s Road to Serfdom is a 
conspicuous example—now emphasize that it is or may be incompatible 
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with freedom. To this topic Mrs. Wootton’s earlier book gave less attention, 
though she has not sensibly altered her approach to it. She then thought that 
the powers required by a State planning authority were not such as to de- 
prive us of our political freedom, and she was more concerned with pleading 
for the recognition of the ordinary wage incentives as compared with the 
motives of social service, pride in work and the like, fancied by the socialist 
propaganda of the day. 

The present book, which is wholly devoted to this new turn in the con- 
troversy, enlarges and develops these hints. Mrs. Wootton examines some 
of the specific and concrete daily freedoms we enjoy and the way in which 
they might be adversely affected by the central planning of economic 
priorities. She concludes that cultural and civil freedoms, though they re- 
quire the use of economic resources, such as meeting places and equipment, 
need not be threatened nor need the consumer be deprived of his freedom to 
spend his money on this or that as he prefers. Planning means that the scale 
of production and so the numbers of workers required in each industry 
must be settled by the plan, but we could rely on the ordinary wage induce- 
ments to achieve this, and neither industrial direction nor conscription would 
be necessary. Although the decisions implied by the plan must be made 
effective and enforced, ordinary court procedure could be left unmodified 
as it has been during the war, and civil liberties would therefore not be 
endangered. So far, an optimistic answer. 

There are nevertheless some fields in which planning will not be free 
from serious difficulties. Mrs. Wootton dwells at some length on the future 
of the trades unions’ right to collective bargaining about wages and pleads 
that planned production involves planned wages. The normal way of bring- 
ing about changes in the numbers of workers in different industries is to in- 
crease or decrease wages as the case may be, but if unions retain and exercise 
their full powers of collective bargaining, and set out to do the best they can 
for their members, it does not follow that the wages thus arrived at will be 
at the levels required to attract recruits to the various industries in the right 
numbers. As a remedy she suggests that the unions should be asked to re- 
nounce this function in favour of that of making wages fit the plan and alter- 
natively thinks that there should be a wide extension of arbitration. It is not 
however, easy to imagine that unions—apart from trying to exercise a little 
restraint in order not to embarrass a Labour Government politically— 
would be willing to do this so long as in addition to themselves and the state 
there remained in the industries employers making profits. This difficulty 
would continue in any industry which remained in private ownership. For 
this reason the logical distinction which the author makes between the public 
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planning of production and socialism, though serviceable in helping us to 
sort out the various elements of the problem, might be impossible to main- 
tain in practice. There is this same substance in the contention that in the 
end effective planning does mean socialist planning. 

Mrs. Wootton’s book, like the earlier one, is written both with ease and 
clarity, and is an admirable discussion of the current controversy by an 
author who is all the time conscious of the economic implications of the 
propositions she puts forward. 

P. FORD 


MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES—A NATIONAL SERVICE. A post-war policy, 
submitted by the Council of the Museums Association. Price 6d. 

(Reprint from Museums Journal, June, 1945) 

PosT-wak plans which during the war years were beginning to bore a 
cynical public with unfulfilled promises assume fresh interest now that the 
possibility of fulfilment for some at least is in view. The Council of the 
Museums Association has now joined the ranks of the planners, speaking 
for a long neglected service. The war which has compeiled us for six years 
to seek entertainment near at hand, has opened our eyes to treasures 
that have hitherto failed to attract attention. The vigorous policy of 
the National Gallery which has filled its enforced emptiness with numerous 
temporary exhibitions, the art and craft exhibitions circulated to provincial 
towns and remote country villages by C.E.M.A. and the B.LA.E., have 
proved by their popularity that the long acknowledged apathy of the 
British to the arts has been in the main due to lack of stimulus. It is clear 
from this report that the Council of the Museums Association is fully alive 
to the kind of stimulus that is needed and to the present incapacity of 
museums and art galleries to provide it. Their difficulties are mainly due 
to divided control and lack of financial recognition. This has seriously 
hampered museums and art galleries, especially in the provinces, from 
offering salaries fit to attract well-qualified staff or for providing for their 
further training. Few have been able to develop as dynamic centres of 
culture, but have degenerated into dingy stores, isolated and obscure, where 
familiar objects remain unchanged year after year. 

This report has several recommendations to make, but the most important 
proposal concerns the financing of museums and art galleries. It offers 
several alternatives but prefers the establishment of a Museum and Art 
Gallery Grants Board on the lines of the University Grants Committee 
which could ‘assess schemes, allocate grants and impose conditions which, 
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under a system of inspection, would ensure the maintenance of suitable 
standards.’ It is not proposed that administration should be taken out of the 
hands of local authorities as the preservation of local tradition is of great 
value. But the central body would be concerned to:— 

“(1) create and maintain a pool of works of art from all institutions, national 
and provincial, from which other institutions approved by the authority 
could borrow under conditions which it would lay down; and to accept 
responsibility for the insurance of the material; 

(2) take over and extend after the war the work done by C.E.M.A. 
through its lecturers and circulating exhibitions; 

(3) initiate and supervise a nation-wide system of education in the 
appreciation of art for adults and for schoolchildren, to be operated through 
the arts centres or art galleries; 

(4) establish and maintain a central department for the publication of 
reproductions and catalogues, and 

(5) give expert advice to art galleries whether or not to dispose, after a 
certain number of years, of specific works of art which they have acquired 
by purchase, gift, or bequest (unless accepted under special conditions) 
and which are claimed to be redundant.” 

This clear and succinct report should be read by all those who have been 
disturbed for some time by the waste of artistic resources which might 
so well be salvaged to satisfy neglected artistic appetites. 


WOODWORK FROM WASTE by Paul Matt. 

The Work of our Hands, No, 3 Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 

THIs is an excellent little book with a quite new approach to the subject, 
and every beginner who wants to try his hand at making something in 
wood should have it. 

In the first place the layout of the book is attractive and almost gay. 
Usually such books are dull, with working drawings of ugly things. Here 
there are none. Instead there are quite good photographs which, with 
concise directions, make the operations quite clear. I feel that had the photo- 
graphs been larger, bringing them to the edges of the pages, the book 
would have gained in clarity. Secondly, the things shown are really useful 
and such as many housewives are short of. Thirdly, they are not only within 
the compass of the amateur’s skill, but a good deal of ingenuity has been 
expended in suggestions for obtaining suitable timber from unlikely sources. 
As timber is now one of the rarest of all raw materials that is most important. 
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And fourthly, the designs themselves are good. This sounds simple enough; 
it is, in fact, so elementary that few people have thought about it. 

Quality is stressed, and rightly so. And quality to my mind is made up 
of three things, quality of design, quality of material, quality of workman- 
ship. If one deteriorates the others are always affected. One does not have 
to be very old to remember the sorry decline in all three when the furniture 
trade was raped by the hire purchase racketeers. From that all-time low 
standard of British furniture we are slowly climbing again. How quickly 
we can climb will depend, to a large extent, on how interested and critical 
the general public is. But criticism, to be of real use, must be based on 
knowledge of the subject. I can think of no better way of building up such 
a critical public than to encourage, by all means in our power, the use of 
their hands by boys and girls, men and women. Mr. Matt, by his work at 
Brynmawr, has already earned the gratitude of all who think ordinary 
pre-war standards deplorable. This little book has placed us still further 
in his debt. I can only hope it will meet with the success it so obviously 
deserves. GORDON RUSSELL 


COMMUNITY RESTAURANTS IN DESIGN by F. Le Gros Clark, M.A. with 
designs by L, H. Bucknell. London Council of Social Service, 2s. 6d. 


THE Research Group of the London Council of Social Service Standing 
Committee on Communal Feeding has produced a second report, a sequel 
to the ‘Communal Restaurant’ published in 1943. At a time when there is a 
danger that these restaurants which have served us so well throughout the 
war may be swept away, either for economic reasons or because they are not 
considered necessary in peace time, the findings of this report are particularly 
welcome. It plans restaurants which, while economic and serviceable, 
concentrate on good design in every detail—design, of course, which produces 
the beauty and comfort essential to sociable living. For mass feeding is 
unattractive in itself and needs an atmosphere of rest, comfort and grace to 
render it palatable. The restaurants are designed to be used either independ- 
ently or as part of a community centre. In either case they should be treated 
as vital centres of society. ELIZABETH BURNS 
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